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The trained corrector, looked upon as an 
authority, able to answer questions quickly 
or find original sources upon many subjects, 
often regards it as a blissful remove to such 
“seats of the mighty ” as seem to lurk in the 
uncomfortable depths of an editorial chair. 
Alas ! he may find that scarcely one of his 
staff-companions is more than a novice in 
desk-work, and be beset for information by 
these copy-grinders, at the very first point 
where absolute worth of fact or precision of 
English becomes necessary. 

At one time the managing editor in the 
office where I was at work needed a pamphlet 
mailed from Washington for office use. 
Pausing perplexedly, he poised his pen, 
pointed at me, and brusquely broke out : 
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“Who's the Secretary of the Treasury ?” 
“Shaw of Iowa,” was the response ( this 
was in 1904-05 ). “Well — I mean — you 
know . What’s his full name?” “ Les- 
lie M. Shaw.” Without thanks, he dictated 
his letter ; the sub-editor merely a momen- 
tary foot-rest. One’s watchword in those 
days had to be : “ Know it all ; investigate 
everything, verify every date, be not self- 
sufficient — have authority for all your 
work ; leave no stone unturned in the pur- 
suit of knowledge.” 

Meanwhile memoranda piled high on my 
desk : “ Who was Liliuokalani ? The right 
names of the Princes in the Tower ? What 
is a latigo? A malemute ? What were the 
Shipherd claims, and how was Blaine in- 
volved ? ( Traced by looking through eight 
big volumes of the Nation.) Where is Futa 
jallon, and what is its capital ? What Vice- 
President died without serving in the office ? 
Who was Hurgronje ? (Discovered to be 
an early explorer of Mecca.) Define a kel- 
vin, a joule, an abmho. 

That wonderful and _ breathless word, 
abmho, apparently a gentle, refined Central 
African term, resolved itself 
designation meaning something 
like “electromagnetic unit of conductance.” 
It gave us a clew to the scantiness of the 
electrical experts’ 


into an 
electrical 


brainage ; they can do 
nothing apparently but invert ( witness mho, 
the converse of ohm ), or use proper names 
with a lower-case initial, as henry, watt, and 
joule. It also showed the depths of depravity 
of the pronunciation specialist, who in des- 
pair sent the now famous abmho back for 
us to wrestle with. But he, though a Yale 
and Oxford man, failed miserably on the 
pronunciation of proper 
Rotch ( Roach, 


names as 
Bostonian ),. 


well : 
Taliaferro 
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( Tolliver, Southern ), Harcourt ( Harkutt, 
English ), and Benoit (Benwa, French ). 
I believe he made a hit with Cholmondeley, 
however. 

The personnel of the staff was a fas- 
cinating study, from the enormously stout 
person who we fancied must own a restau- 
rant to keep his girth in New York City, but 
who actually lunched every day on a banana 
and a handful of nuts, to the graceful young 
Dublin University graduate who wrote won- 
derful verse, but had been forcibly ejected 
from two publishers’ offices for his blarney 
— or, rather, lack of it! There was a map- 
maker, skilled in everything but his spelling : 
one may see Fort McHENERY on his map of 
Baltimore, conspicuous to this very day. The 
seven-language man was represented — how 
is it these tongue-sharks always state their 
claims in threes, fives, or sevens ? — and was 
as usual among the missing when a real 
linguistic problem arose. One of oyr curi- 
osities was a person who took up 
thing pertaining to cults, sects, and “isms.” 
A good writer for reference works should 
furnish fair, informative articles, free from 
favor or prejudice. This man could do 
neither, and fell under the ban for a highly 
colored paper on — let us say — River 
Brethren. (It wasn’t that at all.) His 
work reminded one of the articles on Poi- 
sonous Plants in an old Encyclopedia, where 
facing a plate on which undoubted poisonous 
flowers, leaves, and seeds were displayed in 
color was a text stating that this was only 
a somewhat erroneous popular view: that 
if one really believed these were all right, 
and handled them with that feeling, no 
trouble would ensue! This still stands in 
a far-back first edition. 

One of our modest proofreaders spent 
days of fear and torture hunting up “ snake 
man,” visions of some awful discovery 
constantly before her. A cynic who was a 
confirmed haunter of side-shows advised her 
rather abruptly to read up on “ contortionist.” 
Nobody knew how to trace the meaning of 
“nappe,” and it was sent to different profes- 
sors. Finally a hydraulics expert tackled it 
and reported it as “the sheet of water fall- 
ing over the weir.” 


everv- 


——— 


There came along, in one day’s work, a few 
rather “blind” sentences, which, while they 
would trouble the expert not at all, did cause 
a great deal of dismay to a young assistant 
in the proof department : — 


“Visual disturbances, 
paralysis may 
demoralized.” 

“Can you impail a drop of quicksilver upon 
the point of a needle ?” 

“It will be found in the table, 
logarithm horizontally opposite.” 

“The sterna is now ready to be laid open.” 

“Edema occurs early and in duration of the 
tissues will damage the muscle fibers.” 

“This propaganda requires no comment.” 

“ All the apparatus are ready.” 

“In any case, you must decide on the firm 
from which you will buy.” 

“Few producers know whether they are net- 
ting a profit or a loss.” 


deafness and 
system completely 


kindness, 
evidence a 


with its 


The words of any text rush into a cor- 
rector’s vision somewhat as an army march- 
ing at double-quick comes upon a civilian. 
The latter is accustomed to bodies of men, 
to their formation, their equipment, their 
sober-colored garments ; but let him behold 
suddenly a goat led by one, a monkey 
perched on a pole in the hands of another ; 
one rank of soldiers trying to sidestep ( and 
still keep pace ), and he will experience the 
“queered” sensation that a word-watcher 
realizes from sentences 1, 2 and 3. The re- 
mainder are little less trying. Our dic- 
(even the medical) do not show 
“ sterna, plural of sternum,” and it is useless 
to expect a person guiltless of Latin to look 
at once for sternum. Sentence 5 would be 
simplicity itself for a medical student — but 
to whom else ? The two following sentences 
are correct, but to most people not con- 
vincingly so. Argument has been waging 
battle for years over the uses of these “ sin- 
gular plurals.” In 8 and 9 we have apt cases 
of ambiguity: “from which” (or 
“whom” ) ? Can any one net a loss ? 

The editorial proofreader should not allow 
himself to enter an argument with anybody. 
He is arbiter, and should be sure of his 
ground and adhere to his position, once it is 
taken. A year ago, on a work then in prog- 
ress, it was decided to “couple up” the 
non- words — nondeciduous, nonalkaline, etc., 


tionaries 
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— but a somewhat theosophic disquisition 
telling of cycles, rebirth, and kindred mat- 
ters, contained the expression, “ reaching 
Nirvana, the spirit came at last to the great 
realm of nonentity.” It might perhaps have 
stood as above without any great criticism ; 
but one of us inserted a hyphen on his gal- 


ley — making the word “ non-entity.” On 
the proof (in explanation ) was added “ for 
this use only — no change in regular style.” 


Instantly the storm broke! The staff di- 
vided in opinion, the printers’ superintendent 
wrote a letter about it, even the publishers 
wanted to know why a rule was passed by. 
Here, however, was the plainest of cases (to 
those who knew the proper use of words ); 
it was not at all our modern “ nonentity” — 
a cipher, a useless thing, a person of no at- 


tainments — it meant non-entity — a spirit 
beyond or outside of the state of being; 
merged in the one great Entity. Fortunately, 
the editor-in-chief saw the point at once, 
backed his subordinate, and the flurry was 
soon over. 

Almost across the street from our office 
stood a great library, one of the best in this 
country, though not equal to some in content 
of volumes. Rummaging among dictionaries 
one day I found in a German biographical 
volume ( well known to reference: workers ) 
the pronunciation of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s name given as “ bichir-stoh ” — and 
afterward happened on a French attempt at 
Julia Ward Howe’s designation. This to the 
amusement of all proved to be, “ Ouardow ” ! 

Burrato, N. Y. Arthur Pemberton. 





GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES:FOR WRITERS. 


When I was making my early ventures in 
the field of literature, I discovered in the ad- 
vertising section of a high-class magazine of 
general circulation an offer to find publica- 
tion for acceptable writings of new or un- 
known authors, and hopefully dispatched a 
few of my best efforts to the address given. 
Promptly I received the cheering reply that 
my work was unusually good, and sure of a 
gratifying reception provided I would send 
a dollar to cover the expense of firing a 
publisher. I sent the dollar. No. I never 
heard anything more from those kind people, 
and the fire of my literary genius subsided 
for a time. “ 

Some years later, after I had had sundry 
rhymes and stories published, I saw this ad- 
vertisement in a magazine : — 


AUTHORS — MANUSCRIPTS 


Wanted — Stories, Articles, 
Magazine. We pay on acceptance. Hand- 
written MSS. acceptable. Submit MSS. to 
Cosmos Magazine, 1183 Stewart Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


I had just finished a story which I thought 
was one of the best I had ever written, and 


Poems for New 





I sent the manuscript off at once, without 
having it typewritten. In a few weeks I re- 
ceived word that my story could be used in 
the new magazine, Popular Stories, if I 
would forward eighteen dollars; to pay for 
ninety copies. Later the profits would be 
shared among all contributing authors, and 
our stories would be offered to the leading 
moving-picture concerns, and about every- 
thing else imaginable. Alas, I am not in a 
position to say how much of the offer was 
genuine, since I did not send the eighteen 
dollars, but it seemed to me that the offer in 
the advertisement to pay on acceptance 
should have substituted the word “you” for 
“we.” At any rate, the memory of the dol- 
lar donated long ago would have deterred me 
from contributing the larger amount, even 
if I had not been a pupil-nurse on long sick- 
leave, with finances according to my station. 
A few weeks later they wrote me again, of- 
fering me ten per cent. discount if I would 
pay up promptly, but I fear the public will 
never have the privilege. of reading that 


little tale. Frances Reade Patterson. 
St. Joun, N. B. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
Tue WriTeER. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THe 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to sav. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


One of the objects of THE WRITER is to 
give to its readers all the information pos- 
sible about the special manuscript needs of 
editors and publishers, the market for manu- 
scripts in general, the standing of all per- 
sons and publications with whom writers 
are likely to deal — anything, in short, which 


will facilitate or illuminate dealings between 
manuscript buyers and manuscript makers. 
WriITER readers, who are dealing all the 
time with publishers and. editors, can con- 
tribute greatly to the common good by send- 
ing to THE WRITER brief statements of ex- 
periences which would be _ interesting to 
other writers, and by passing along any in- 
formation they obtain that would be of bene- 
fit to other literary workers. THE WRITER 
will be glad to print such matter, of interest 
to editors and contributors alike, and com- 
munications of this kind are invited. 
. 


- . 
Roget’s Thesaurus is a great help in 
writing verse — perhaps as much so as a 


rhyming dictionary. Poets, of course, scorn 
such mechanical aids, but some verse-writers 
find them very useful. The Thesaurus 
serves to suggest words that fit the require- 
ments of metre, in place of misfit words ex- 
pressing the same idea, or words that are 
more suitable than those that first occur to 
the verse-maker as he writes. For instance, 
suppose the verse-writer has evolved the line, 


With hands whose touch comforts and satisfies, 


but an iambus is required in place of the 
trochee, “comfort.” The Thesaurus sug- 
” which fills the requirements 
both of the metre and of the sense. Roget’s 
Thesaurus, intelligently used, will help 
greatly to extend a writer’s vocabulary. 

7 ad . 

The Ladies’ Home Journal announces that 
hereafter it. will not be dated ahead, but will 
be published on the first day of the month 
the date of which it bears, instead of on the 
twentieth of the month preceding. The prac- 
tice of dating publications ahead began with 
weekly publications having a national circu- 
lation, which were mailed at intervals, ac- 
cording to the distance copies had to go, so 
that the copies of all subscribers, wherever 
they might be, would be delivered approxi- 
mately on the publication date. Years ago, for 
instance, any one who went into the office of 
the Youth’s Companion at any time could see 
piles of copies of the Companion for three 
weeks ahead, all printed and bound and wait- 
ing to be mailed. The old Harper’s Weekly, 
which used to have the sub-title, “ A Journal 


gests “ consoles, 
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of Today,” was printed ahead in this way, 
and some wit once remarked that if the 
world should come to an end, say, December 
2, the issue of Harper’s Weekly : A Journal 
of Today, for December 23 would be pub- 
lished without a word about the great catas- 
trophe. Later the idea of dating ahead was 
adopted by publications aiming to secure a 
large news-stand sale, the theory being that 
purchasers would buy with avidity a Christ- 
mas magazine found on the news-stand in 
the middle of November, while they would 
hesitate to buy a December magazine offered 
on the news-stand in the latter part of De- 
cember, preferring to wait for the January 
number. Undoubtedly there is some force in 
this reasoning, although unless a_ periodical 
has news features one month’s issue should 
be as interesting as another and certainly not 
out of date within the limits of the month 
the date of which it bears. It seems an ab- 
surdity to see the Christmas numbers of 
various periodicals on sale before Thanks- 
giving, and the publishers of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, which has a very large news- 
stand circulation, apparently think they will 
not lose anything by making the date of pub- 
lication and the date on the cover coincide. 


Now that the postal service is so poor, the 
delivery of magazines by mail is very slow, 
and publishers are receiving innumerable 
complaints. In many cases the postoffice de- 
partment is forwarding bundles of magazines 
by freight instead of in the regular mails, so 
that subscribers at a distance cannot expect 
to receive the magazines for a long time after 
they are published. Some of the magazine 
publishers try to overcome this difficulty by 
printing and mailing their magazines ahead 
of time with a notice to the postmaster that 
the magazine is not to be delivered to the per- 
sons addressed until a certain day. Of 
course, in such cases the subscriber really 
does not receive his magazine any more 
promptly after the time of publication, al- 
though it may seem to him he does. THE 
WRITER is not dated ahead, as many publica- 
tions are, but is published and sent to its sub- 
scribers as soon as possible after the first of 


the month the date of which it bears. Late 
news is included in each issue up to the mo- 
ment of the closing of the forms, so that 
magazine is always up to date when it is 
issued. W. H. H. 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 


ee 


{ This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


os 


I read the editorial in THE WRITER re- 
garding the alluring advertisements con- 
cerning the marketing of songs, and wish to 
express my commendation. Some years ago, 
in my callow youth, I was one of the victims. 
I submitted a piece of verse to the alleged 
publisher and was assured that as a song it 
would make a tremendous hit. He agreed 
to publish a “ professional” edition of one 
hundred copies for nine dollars. I was to 
receive fifty copies and the others were to be 
used by the publishing house for distribution 
among artists. I remitted the nine dollars 
and in due time received fifty copies of the 
song. I sought a friend who operated the 
piano, and had her play it for me. Her 
comment was: “It sounds like a funeral 
dirge.” And so it did. Within a brief time 
I received a letter from a person who was 
advertised on the letterhead as a great 
singer, though I confess I had never heard 
of her before. She told me that she had 
seen my song and had sung it, and was de- 
lighted with it. Her candid opinion was that 
it would become very popular if she should 
sing it into a phonograph record, which she 
was willing to do for the sum of five dollars. 
It here began to dawn upon me that this was 
an “endless chain” of petty graft, and I let 
the matter drop. Since then I have not at- 
tempted to write songs. It is entirely pos- 
sible that all concerns are not like the one 


that caught me. J. H. Reese. 
Miami, Fila. 


When Conan Doyle wrote “ The White 
Company” he told his friends that the prepa- 
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ration for it required a reading of “ libra- 
ries.” This anybody who has read the book 
can well believe. Possibly it is not so well 
known how deeply Sir Conan delved in other 
soil in writing some of his lighter romances. 
In writing “Rodney Stone,” for instance, he 
did not stop at reading everything important 
that seemed to bear on the early history of 
the English prize-ring, but he adopted here 
and there almost the very language of the 
old chronicles, including some of the remarks 
of the fighters. The matter may possess suff- 
cient literary interest to warrant a few quota- 
tions. 

In “Rodney Stone,” page 324: “ We'll 
speak to each other in a different fashion, 1 
’spects, afore we part.” In a fight in “ Pugi- 
listica,” Vol. II, page 26: “ We will talk to 
each other in another way.” In “ Rodnev 
Stone,” page 246 ( the referee is speaking ) 
“T can’t attend to my duties when every mo- 
ment I am cut over with a whip or stick.” In 
“ Pugilistica,’” where also a referee is speak- 
ing : “ It is impossible to stand still a second 
without being assailed with a cut from a 
whip, or a blow from a stick.” In “ Rodney 
Stone,” page 347: “I am hard put to it to 
stand.” In “ Pugilistica,” Vol. I, page 175 : 
“T am hard put to it to stand.” In “ Rodney 
Stone,” page 349: “It is best I leave off 
fighting before fighting leaves me.” In “ Pu- 
gilistica, Vol. I, page 496 : “ But I must take 
care to leave off fighting before fighting leaves 
me.” In “ Rodney Stone,” page 339 : “ His 
springing hits were irresistible.” In “ Pugilis- 
tica,” Vol. I, page 411 : “ The springing hits 
of Scroggins were truly tremendous.” 

I am not meaning to find fault with Sir 
Conan. I have enjoyed hugely all his stand- 
ard romances, though I never could read all 
of his detective stories. 
properly call attention to two anachronisms, 
also in “ Rodney Stone.” 

The first is in the dress of Jackson, the ex- 
champion, at the fight between Harrison and 
Wilson. Jackson is described as wearing a 
gone-by costume, the description of which the 
industrious author evidently copied from an 
old record. The date is incorrectly given in 
and should apply to 1704. 
“ Rodney Stone” has for its date the summer 
or early fall of 180s. 


“ Pugilistica,” 


Jackson was always 


But perhaps I might - 


very particular about his dress, and he never 
would have appeared in the flashy costume of 
the older period. 

The other anachronism is the date of 
Watier’s Club. The club is seemingly in full 
glory in “ Rodney Stone,” but as a matter of 
fact it was not founded till 1807. By the 
way, speaking of this, Sir Conan made a 
worse slip in “ The Refugees.” Here he has 
a celebrity of the court of Louis XIV in at- 
tendance on the king, but unfortunately the 
celebrity was dead at the time. 

Possibly some of this is “ mole-eyed ” criti- 
cism. F. H. Costello. 
SANGOR, Me. 





There's an amusing angle to the tragedies 
wrought by editorial “ethics” and editorial 
obtuseness. Would not the poor author have 
to smile on receiving back his manuscript with 
a penciled, unpunctuated slip reading “No 
thanks” ? That happened to a friend of 
mine, 

The other day I decided that thirteen 
months is enough for a manuscript to lie un- 
published after submission (it was accepted 
ten months ago — though not paid for, manu- 
scripts being a kind of merchandise not bill- 
able “ Net 30 days ; 2 per cent. discount it 
paid in 10 days” ). 

I sat down, therefore, to indite a “ tickler.” 
My manuscript is — or was when submitted 
thirteen months ago — a timely article on 
Sidney Porter, alias O. Henry. Having com- 
pleted the salutation of my letter, I wrote 
the body of it as a limerick — on the theory 
that the relations between editors and con- 
tributors ought to be cordial and informal. 
The letter said :— 

There once was a genius, S. Porter, 
Who produced more works than he orter — 
Of the which I writ one ; 
But it frets me like fun 
Why the time till you print isn’t shorter. 

\nd notwithstanding the. fact that, cleer 
through the “complimentary close” and the 
signature, my communication was in all non- 
versic details a letter, back it came to me 
with — what do you suppose ? 
slip ! 

Editors may have a system of ethics, or its 
equivalent, a system of habits, prejudices, and 
whims. They may even have (as Mr. 


A rejection 
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Smythe suggests in the October WRITER) a 
black-list kept on paper instead of in a 
pigeonhole of the memory. But who will 
dare to maintain that all editors have imagi- 
nation or humor ! 

But what difference ? An office that holds 
a timely article three months before deciding 
on it — that sticks it away unpaid-for in a 
mass of other bought-and-unpaid-for copy —- 
that forgets even the name of the contributor 
whose rights it is violating — and that cannot 
distinguish a letter, though in verse, from a 
submitted writing — that kind of office is not 
one where writers would wish to do business, 
anyway. 

Too bad that, for instance, the successful 
department stores cannot extend instruction 
in business principles to needy editors. Au- 
thors who have suffered from the “ ethics ” 
of certain kinds of editorial offices ( those 
frequently which find “ editorial ethics” their 
most convenient entrenchment ), would, I 
have no doubt, gladly raise a fund to provide 
such instruction. Byron Patrick Angus. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 








What to Do (Elgin, Illinois) wants 
stories in which adult interests and motives 
do not figure and the characters are boys 
and girls from eleven to thirteen years of 
age. The plot — which should be a real plot 
involving a complication, with the characters 
taking the initiative, changing the course of 
events themselves — should be laid in the 
world of childhood. Action — which shou!d 
have punch and go from start to finish, with 
something especially exciting at the start — 
and problems and motives of characters 
should have to do with life and play normal 
to children. Adults, if brought in at all, 
should be merely incidental. The editor 
wants First Page stories, of from 1,900 to 
2,400 words in length, involving both boy 
and girl characters, with something thrilling 
taking place, and having both suspense and 


mystery. Where possible, writers should 
strive to introduce some strange phenomenon 
or event at the start, which is solved or ex- 
plained through the efforts of the hero or 
heroes at the last. The editor wants, too, 
Third Page stories. In each number he runs 
a story of from 1,400 to 1,600 words and a 
story of from 1,000 to 1,200 words. The 
aim is to make one of these a boys’ story and 
the other a girls’ story. Every story should 
have a helpful teaching purpose, brought out 
in what the characters do, rather than in 
what they say. Juniors admire heroism, un- 
selfishness, fair play, and religious trust in 
God when seen in what other boys and girls 
do, but they want the story for the amuse- 
ment it affords them, so while the reader 
should be left in the right spirit toward cer- 
tain good qualities and motives, the less ac- 
tual moralizing or sermonizing introduced in 
the story itself, the better. In talking ethics 
and religion to children, it is much better to 
give it to them directly in the form of little 
talks and ethical legends. What to Do is in 
need of Legendary Tales, of from 500 to 
1,500 words, stories based on old legends, or 
stories of this general nature — more the 
setting, mystery, and glamour of the legend- 
ary tales than the authenticated legend itself. 
In each case there should be some distinct 
teaching, and child characters. should be in- 
volved. The teaching should not be vague or 
of an allegorical nature, but should be easily 
grasped by children, and the story must have 
a real plot, with plenty of action. Where 
nature or animals are brought in, the legends 
should be true to facts of animal life and 
nature, reflecting characteristics natural to 
the particular animal introduced. Plots not 
wanted are: Rescues on the ice; stories 
about floods ; children who are left by adults 
to look after the house and who meet with 
strange adventures ; rescues from drown- 
ing ; burglar stories ; stories of crippled or 
deformed children ; stories laid in the slums 
or of extremely rich or poor children ; 
stories about children intended to interest adult 
readers ; stories about unnaturally good boys 
and girls ; stories where the adult is repre- 
sented as doing wrong, or is made to turn over 
a new leaf through acts of children ; where 
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the child is tempted to do some great sin such 
as theft, and is wonderfully rewarded for re- 
sisting ; where the moral is painfully ob- 
vious ; stories or articles involving the Civil 
or Revolutionary War; stories or articles 
introducing the theatre, circus, card-playing, 
etc. ; stories or articles acquainting readers 
with crime; or fairy stories. Stories, in 
other words, should be good normal stories, 
fitting the lives of good normal boys and 
girls. 





The American Magazine ( New York ) is 
constantly in the market for definite facts 
and ideas that will enable a family to manage 
its finances better. 

Every Week ( New York ) says that from 
now on its motto is “ Every Word Counts.” 
It means no article over 1,000 words, and 
preference will be given to articles of 500 
words. Payment is made at the rate of two 
«ents a word and three dollars for a pic- 
turesque picture (cabinet photographs 
barred ), and the editor wants tellable stories 
of how one got over a bad place in the road, 
turned adversity into success, or made his 
life and the lives of others better worth 
living. Stories showing that there is some- 
thing in life besides money ; people's pet 
economies ; women hikers (women who 
have actually taken hikes distinguished by 
length, or danger, or picturesqueness — a 
good clear snapshot of the woman dressed as 
she was during her hike should accompany 
such contributions ); what becomes of saloon 
keepers ; men ( or women ) who refused to 
be great; it pays to advertise ;_ kickers, 
people who have made a fuss all out of pro- 
portion to the thing they were fussing about ; 
unluckiest men, as well as men who took a 
chance ; what chance has art in America. 
Every Week wants a page of pictures of the 
worst possible statues ; 
women whc command their own boats for 
pleasure or profit; two interesting 
marms of famous people; and collectors, 
people who collect either very valuable or 
very useless things — this indicates the sort 
of tales the editor wants. The subjects de- 
sired change as fast as pages are closed, and 


women _ sailors, 


school 


the editors advise that “first come, first 


served ” means a lot in their office. 





The Country Gentleman ( Philadelphia ) 
just now is in the market for general articles 
of all sorts that are somehow keyed to agri- 
culture or country life. The magazine is 
now carrying one, and occasionally two, 
short stories in addition to its serial. Fic- 
tion must relate to agriculture or country 
life. The magazine wants jokes and sketches 
for its Chaff Department ; short items, with 
sketches and photographs, for the Handy 
Farm Mechanics department. This material 
treats of any sort of device that saves labor 
or aids in repairs on the farm. The maga- 
zine wants photographs relating in some way 
to farm life or agricultural activities. It is 
also in the market for trapping articles and 
short articles on wood craft. 


The Cosmopolitan (New York) espe- 
cially needs some special articles important 
enough in substance and authorship to per- 
mit wide advertising. 








The publication of the Ladies’ World, a 
magazine with a circulation of 600,000 copies 
issued by the McClure Publications, New 
York, is discontinued with the January num- 
ber. The publishers say : “We take this 
step strictly as a war measure, to conserve 
all our energies and resources for the con- 
duct and development of McClure’s Maga- 
zine and its allied interfests.” 

Collier’s Weekly ( New York ) still wants 
good short stories of American life, of from 
2,000 to 5,000 words. 








The Current History Magazine (New 
York ) wants articles giving authentic his- 
tory regarding the war. 


The Players’ Workshop ( Chicago ) is now 
rehearsing and selecting its programs for the 
season. Although its new home will not be 
opened until some time in January, the 
reading committee will be glad to look over 
one-act plays of all styles, one-act operettas, 
pantomimes, and any form of dramatic 
material, known or new. Manuscripts 
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should be addressed to Frederick Bruegger, 
Director Players’ Workshop, 1315 Hyde 
Park Boulevard, Chicago. 





The Continent 
with manuscripts. 


(Chicago ) is overloaded 





High School ( San Francisco ) is in the 
market for articles and stories of special in- 
terest to high school students. 





Social Progress (Chicago ) has most of 
its manuscripts for 1918 in hand, but would 
like some really good stories ( not juvenile ), 
articles interesting to the “teen” age, both 
boys and girls, and manuscripts on “ How 
to Keep Little Fingers Busy.” Nothing need 
be submitted unless it is of first quality. 





The Home and School Visitor ( Green- 
field, Ind.) is well supplied with manuscripts 
for this school year. 

The Industrial Arts Magazine ( Mil- 
waukee ) will be glad to consider articles on 
manual training, vocational education, house- 
hold arts, school arts, mechanical drawing, 
or anything that has a bearing on education 
in the industrial arts. 





The title of Automobile has been changed 
to Automobile Industries. 





The publication of the Stenotypist was dis- 
continued with the November issue. 





Farm and Fireside ( Chicago) is to be 
published monthly hereafter, instead of semi- 
monthly. 


The Dramatic Mirror ( New York ) is not 
buying manuscripts at present. 





Manuscripts for the Mother’s Magazine 
should now be addressed to 95 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. 


A prize of fifty dollars is offered for the 
best and most beautiful definition in poetry 
of poetry. This contest is arranged by The 
Poetry-Lovers of New York City, and is 
open to all. The winning manuscript will 
become the property of The Poetry-Lovers 
and publication proceeds will be donated by 


them to the work of the Red Cross Ambun- 
lance in Italy. The judges will be Edwin 
Markham, George Woodberry, Florence Wil- 
kinson, Ridgely Torrence, Edith Wynne 
Mattheson, and Robert Frost. The jury 
thus represents not only the fields of creative 
poetry, poetic criticism, and the teaching of 
poetry, but also the art of the spoken word 
in poetry. The conditions are as follows : 
The definition is restricted to thirty-five 
words, all words counted, and need not have 
so many. Competitors may send in more 
than one definition. Manuscripts must be 
signed by a pen name only, with the name, 
address, and pen name of the writer in a 
separate sealed envelope, and must be re- 
ceived before noon of February 28, by The 
Poetry-Lovers, 122 West Eleventh street, New 
York City. The result of the competition 
will be made known March 28. 





The National Security League, 19 West 
Forty-fourth street, New York City, offers 
$1,000 for the best suggestion offered before 
February 15 as to how to get to the German 
masses these facts : That we are fighting for 
the German masses, not against them. That 
we are fighting the Prussian military 
Autocracy, which is forcing thousands of the 
German masses to be killed daily ; the Autoc- 
racy that is making slaves of the masses, so” 
that Germany can make vassals of the rest 
of the European nations; the Autocracy 
that is trying to rule the world by force ; the 
Autocracy that is preventing peace. That the 
United States does not want German land, 
money, or business. That the United States 
is fighting for the Liberty of the masses ; for 
our Liberty — for the Liberty of the World, 
and that we will fight until we get “ Free- 
dom for all forever.” 





Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes amounting to $2,000 offered for the four best 
studies in the economic field submitted by competi- 
tors before June 1, 1918. Particulars in October 
Writer. 


Prizes amounting to $8,500 offered by Columbia 
University under the provisions of the will of Joseph 
Pulitzer, in connection with the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism. Particulars in September Writer. 


Brandeis prize of $100 for the best essay on some 
phase of Jewish life and culture in Palestine, sub- 
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mitted by college students before March 1, 1918. 
Particulars in September Writer. 


Prizes amounting to $2,000 offered by Forbes Maga- 
zine ( New York) for the most interesting articles 
in reply to the question: “Who Is the Best Em- 
ployer in America?” offered by January 31, 1918. 
Particulars in November Writer. 


Prizes amounting to $300 offered to school pupils 
by the American Peace League for essays sub- 
mitted before March 1, 1918. 
ber WritTER. 


Particulars in Decem- 


Prizes amounting to $375 offered by the Etude 
( Philadelphia ) for musical compositions submitted 
before February 1. 
WRITER. 


Particulars in December 


—_——___-_—@ ee 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Aldrich, the author of “ En- 
Hearts,” recently published - by 
Doubleday, Page, & Company, served her ap- 
prenticeship in  story-writing as conductor 
for eleven years of a column, entitled 
“Quentin’s Corner,” in the Minneapolis Trib- 
une. To her each of the characters in the 
Column was a real personage, and in all the 
decade of writing paragraphs for the news- 
paper “Quentin” was practising the art of 
working out fictional personalities, practice 
which shows now in the production of a 
first book distinguished from most first 
books by the unassuming sureness of touch 
in its characterization and 
“ Quentin’s ” 


Darragh 
chanted 


construction. 
real name until her marriage 
three or four years ago was Clara Chapline 
Thomas — the name signed to a bright ar- 
ticle, “The Cooing Fiction of Today,” 
printed in the March Writer. Now she is 
Mrs. Chilson Darragh Aldrich, wife of an 
architect who is also a writer, so that the 
two use one name for “ Quentin’s” fiction 
and poetry and Mr. Aldrich’s articles on out- 
door life and architectural topics. Double- 
day, Page, & Company have suggested that 
“Enchanted Hearts” be the first of a series 
of books by Darragh Aldrich, and Mrs. Ald- 
rich hopes to have her second book com- 
pleted before spring. 

Elizabeth Hart, whose poem, “ Gloucester 
Nights,” was printed in the November Scrib- 
ner’s, lives in St. Louis, and was graduated 
from Wellesley College in 1912. Always in- 
terested in verse, she attempted a year ago 


to sell some of her work, and up to the pres- 
ent time she has sold four poems, one to 
Poetry, two to the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and the one to Scribner's. 


Dorothy Hull, who wrote the story, “ The 
Swan Song,” which McCall's magazine pub- 
lished in its December number, was born in 
Columbus, Ohio, and spent her childhood 
there, but for the last ten years she has lived 
in Oregon and California. She was gradu- 
ated from the University of California in 
1916, receiving the master’s degree in history, 
and she has had historical monographs pub- 
lished in the Oregon Historical Quarterly, 
and in Old Santa Fé. Miss Hull had in- 
tended to make the teaching and writing of 
history her profession, but the fiction field 
proved more alluring, though she hopes 
sometime to use her historical knowledge as 
a background for a romance of the Spanish 
Southwest. She has been writing fiction 
for about eight months, and is studying to 
develop technique in short-story writing be- 
fore attempting anything more ambitious. 
“The Swan Song” in McCall’s is her first 
published story, though she has sold a num- 
ber of other stories which will appear soon. 


Anne Shannon Monroe, whose story, 
“ Toe’s Mother,” was brought out in the No- 
vember Woman's Home Companion, is the 
author of “ Happy Valley,” a western home- 
stead story published last year by A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., of Chicago; of “Making a 
Business Woman” and “ Making Business 
Men,” in the Saturday Evening Post ; and 
of other articles and stories in the Woman’s 
Home Companion, the Delineator, the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and other periodicals. 
Miss Monroe spends part of each year in 
New York City, but she does all her writing 
in a quiet little hermitage of her own in the 
outskirts of Portland, Oregon. She chooses 
Oregon as a work-shop so as to be wholly 
out of the writing atmosphere and the in- 
fluence of “shop talk,” and she finds that 
more and better work done by 
secluding herself wholly for months than she 
does by trying to mix work and sociability. 
Oregon has not up as have 
states, and 


she gets 


written 
western 


been 


California and other 
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Miss Monroe finds fresh material there and 
much of a unique character. She writes all 
the forenoons in perfect seclusion, and spends 
afternoons out of doors, in long cross-coun- 
try hikes, mountain climbs, riding, and other 
similar diversions. She writes of the life 
she sees and experiences, holding fast to 
things she knows to be true. “Joe's 
Mother” was the outcome of. observing the 
life of her neighbors in the quiet little sub- 
urb in which she lives. 





Chart Pitt, who wrote the poem, “ The 
Eyes of War,” in Everybody’s for Novem- 
ber, was born in the north woods of Wis- 
consin forty years ago. He spent three 
years in Alaska, and has worked in the sheep 
camps and cattle outfits in the West, and 
hunted gold in the hills, and taken some 
trips on the Pacific. He is now on a little 
island off the coast of Washington, tending 
a light for those who go down to the sea in 
ships. Mr. Pitt sold his first verse to a Paci- 
fic monthly eight years ago, and his first 
story to the Overland Monthly four years 
ago. Since then he has had verse in Harper's 
Weekly, the National Magazine, the All- 
Story Magazine, the Spinning ‘Wheel, 
Sports Afield, Field and Stream, the 
New York Times, the New York American, 
the Chicago Record-Herald, the New Or- 
leans Times-Democrat, Current History, the 
Springfield Republican, the Yukon, the In- 
dianapolis Star and the “Saturday Blade, and 
he won the prize for the Mother’s Day poem 
in the Modern Woodman. His story, “The 
Law of the Abalone,” received the July prize 
from the Black Cat, and he has had fiction 
published in the All-Story, the Times- 
Democrat, the Youth’s Companion, the Spin- 
ning Wheel, the People’s Magazine, Sperry’s 
Magazine, the Wide-Awake (defunct ), All 
Around, and the Blue Book. He says that 
his stories get lots of hard work, but that his 
verse writes itself, and he has barrels of it 
in his desk. 





Don M. Parker, whose story, “Junior 
Brewster, the Holly Wreath Boy,” appeared 
in the December issue of the Woman's 
Home Companion, is secretary of the Cen- 
tury Company, publishers of the Century and 


St. Nicholas. Mr. Parker is also advertising 
director for the Century Company’s publica- 
tions, and has had a great deal of experience 
in writing advertising copy. He has only 
lately become interested in magazine writing. 





Will Thompson, whose poem, “ Camels,” 
was published in the Christmas number of 
the Century, and whose sea-verse has ap- 
peared in Everybody’s and elsewhere, has 
contributed to various popular monthlies for 
a number of years. He was born in Balti- 
more, where he attetided public school ; and 
although as a boy he traveled in company 
with his father, a New York drummer, he 
has always lived there. Mr. Thompson 
thinks that in order to be a successful poet 
nowadays one must view life from a new 
and original angle. He considers the idea of 
the notes — do, re, me — rung out in 
“Camels” as being original, and as having 
won the acceptance of that poem. He pre- 
fers always the long, graceful line, holding 
that short, choppy lines carry less force. 
Since early childhood he has been interested 
in Eastern types, and his work nearly always 
has a Chinese, an Arabian, or an Indian set- 
ting, which seems to afford him his greatest 
inspiration, and to allow full scope to his 
power of description. He is an admirer of 
Tagore, Lafcadio Hearn, and Pierre Loti, 
and a student of the life, poetry, and religion 
of Eastern lands. 





~_ a 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS, 


Cooper. — In “The Story of Coopers- 
town,” Rev. Ralph Birdsall, the rector of 
Christ Church, Cooperstown, N. Y., where 
James Fenimore Cooper long worshiped, and 
within whose grounds he lies buried, tells of 
Cooper’s method in writing his books, the 
greater part of which were composed in the 
town that bears his father’s name. Rev. Mr. 
Birdsall says : — 





“Cooper rose early, and a considerable por- 
tion of his writing was accomplished before 
breakfast. In summer hardly a day passed 
without a visit to the Chalet farm, on the 
east side of the lake, where he sought re- 
laxation from his mental labors. In the late 
afternoon Cooper usually devoted some time 
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to the composition of his novels, without 
touching pen to paper. It was his custom to 
work out the scenes of his stories while 
promenading the large hall of his home. 
Here he paced to and fro in the twilight ot 
the afternoon, his hands crossed behind his 
back, his brow carrying the impression of 
deep thought. He nodded vigorously from 
time to time, and muttered to himself, in- 
venting and carrying on the conversation of 
his various imaginary characters. After the 
evening meal he put work aside, and passed 
the time with the family, sometimes reading, 
often in a game of chess with Mrs. Cooper. 

“In the early morning, when Cooper shut 
himself in the library, he set down on paper 
in its final form the portion of narrative that 
he had worked out while pacing the hall the 
previous afternoon. The library opened 
from the main hall, and occupied the south- 
western corner of the house. It was lighted 
by tall, deeply recessed windows, against 
which the branches of the evergreens outside 
flung their waving shadows. The wainscoting 
was of dark oak, and the sombre bookcases 
that lined the walls were of the same mate- 
rial. A large fireplace occupied the 
between the two western windows. Across 
the room stood a folding screen upon which 
had been pasted a collection of engravings 
representing scenes known to the family dur- 
ing their tour and residence in Europe, to- 
gether with a number of notes and auto- 
graphs from persons of distinction. 


space 


“Cooper wrote rapidly, in a fine, small, 
clear hand, upon large sheets of foolscap, 
and seldom made an erasure. No company 


was permitted in the room while he was 
writing except an Angora cat that was al- 
lowed to bound upon the desk without re- 
buke, or even to perch 
shoulders. Here the cat settled 
tentedly, and with half-shut eyes 
the steady driving of the quill 
paper. 

“Among the many books written in this 
library ‘The Deerslayer’ brought the grear- 
est fame to Cooperstown, for it peopled the 
shores of Otsego Lake with the creatures of 
Cooper’s fancy, and added to the natural 
beauty of its scenery the glamour of ro- 
mance. The idea of writing this story came 


upon the author's 


down con- 
watched 


across the 


to Fenimore Cooper on a summer afternoon 
as he drove from the Chalet homeward in 
his farm-wagon, with his favorite daughter 
by his side, along the shaded road on the east 
shore of the lake. Suddenly he paused, as 
an opening in the woods revealed a charming 
view of the lake. His spirited gray eyes 
rested a moment on the water, with an ex- 
pression of abstracted poetical thought fami- 
liar to those who lived with him ; then, turn- 


ing to the companion at his side, he ex- 
claimed : ‘I must write one more book, 
dearie, about our little lake!’ Again his 


eyes rested on the water and wooded shores 
with the far-seeing look of one who already 
had a vision of living figures and dusky 
forms moving amid the quiet scene. Not 
long afterward he shut himself in his library, 
and the first pages of ‘ The Deerslayer’ were 
written.” 


Whittier. — Brander Matthews in his auto- 
biography, just published, repeats from the 
lips of Conant, managing editor of Harper's 
Weekly, the story that Whittier was once in- 
duced to write to order two sonnets to fit a 
drawing hy E. A. Abbey, which he sent in 
with a letter, requesting $200 in. payment, 
and adding that “if thee cannot give so much, 
thee will please return them to me, as I can 
get that sum nearer home " — meaning from 
the Atlantic. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 








Tue Contemporary Snort Story. A practical 
manual. By Harry T. Baker. 271 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1916. 


Starting with the statement that writing 
fiction for the magazines is both an art and a 
business, Mr. Baker in this book undertakes 
to teach promising young authors how to 
write stories that shall be marketable as well 
as artistic. His chapter headings are : Origi- 
nality : Kinds and Methods; Common 
Faults ; Structures ; Character vs. Plot ; 
Style and the Classics ; How Magazines Dif- 
fer ; A Magazine Office from the Inside. An 
appendix includes suggestions for beginners, 
test questions, a list of American fiction 
mavazines, a list of books on the short story, 
and a list of representative short stories. 

Tue Best SHort Stories oF 1916. Edited by Edward 
J. O’Brien. 472 pp. Cloth, $1.50, net. Boston: 
Small, Maynard, & Co. 1917. 

This is the second of Mr. O’Brien’s year- 
books of the American short story, including 
twenty stories which the compiler regards as 
the best published in 1916 in seventy Amer- 
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ican periodicals. His Roll of Honor con- 
tains the names of seventy-six short-story 
writers, and all the short stories published 
during the year in thirty-nine of the period- 
icals considered and stories of distinction 
published in thirty others are indexed under 

the names of the eight hundred authors, in a 

list filling more than seventy pages. Sewell 

Ford is* high-line, with twenty published 

stories — all in Every Week. A table shows 

that forty-nine periodicals printed during the 
year 2,290 stories, of which the Saturday 

Evening Post published 203, the Smart Set 

170, the Youth’s Companion 146, the Red 

Book 138, Collier’s 131, and the Black Cat 

108. New features in the Yearbook are a list 

of the books of short stories published in 

1916, and a brief critical analysis of the fifty 

best American short stories. 

CHILDREN’s Stories AND How To Tett Tuem. By 
J. Berg Esenwein and Marietta Stockard. 352 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50, net. Springfield, Mass.: The Home 
Correspondence School. 1917. 

In giving directions for the effective telling 
of stories the authors of this book discuss 
the fundamentals of purpose, structure, and 
methods of presentation in story-telling, so 
that to some extent the book gives instruction 
in the art of writing original stories for chil- 
dren. Fifty stories to tell to children fill two 
hundred pages of the book. 

Verse Writinc. By William Herbert Carruth. 123 
pp. Cloth, 8 cents. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1917. 

While no one can be taught to write poetry, 
helpful instruction can be given in the art of 
writing verse, and the poet must know the 
laws of verse-making, as the artist must 
know the rules of perspective or the com- 
poser the laws of harmony. Moreover, 
writing verse is excellent practice for those 
trying to learn to write effective prose. Mr. 
Carruth’s book is a practical handbook, with 
chapters — among others — on Rhythm, 
Rhyme, and Stanza ; The Poetic Vocabu- 
lary ; Mechanical Helps in Composition ; and 
Originality and Inspiration. 

Manvat or Goop Eneuiisu. By H. N. MacCracken 
and Helen E. Sanderson. 335 pp. Cloth, 90 cents. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1917. 
Part I of this excellent little book is de- 

voted to pointing out common errors in the 
use of words and giving rules for sentence 
and paragraph structure, with a forty-five- 
page list of “ Words and Phrases Often Mis- 
used ” in the first chapter. Part II treats of 
punctuation, capitalization, spelling, the prep- 
aration of manuscript and the correction of 
proof, and letter-writing. 

Enciisn Composition. By Chester Noyes Green- 
ough and Frank Wilson Cheney Hersey. 379 pp. 
Cloth, $1.40. New York : The Macmillan Company. 
1917. 

One of the fundamental ideas of the au- 
thors of this book is that a purpose, not a 
rule, should guide the student to write well, 


and consequently they have tried to empha- 
size a few large, positive, constructive prin- 
ciples and to minimize rules, particularly of 
the negative sort. They begin with the pre- 
liminary processes of literary work, the gath- 
ering and weighing of material, the use of 
libraries, and note-making, and then discuss 
the principles of writing, dealing with Ex- 
position, Argument, Description, Narration, 
Structure ( Paragraphs, Sentences ), Diction 
( Choice of Words, Improprieties, Number 
of Words), and Mechanics (Grammar, 


Punctuation, Spelling, Abbreviations, Capi- 
tals, Footnotes, etc. ). 
Facts, THouGHt, aND ImacinaTION. By Henry 


Seidel Canby, Frederick Erastus Pierce, and Wil- 
lard Higley Durham. 318 pp. Cloth, $1.30. New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 1917. 

This book on writing, dealing with the 
problem of how to prepare the raw material 
of thought, knowledge, or experience for ex- 
pression in words, takes up the study of Eng- 
lish composition where formal rhetorics of 
an elementary character leave it, treating of 
methods of handling facts and developing 
thought. The volume is made up of three 
didactic chapters — “ Facts,” by Dr. Pierce ; 
“ Thought,” by Dr. Canby ; and “ Imagina- 
tion in the Service of Thought,” by Dr. Dur- 
ham — with two hundred and fifty pages of 
selections — essays, stories, plays — illus- 
trating the principles taught, and a brief ap- 
pendix, giving directions for making a précis. 
Tue Street or Inx. An Intimate History of Jour- 

nalism. By H. Simonis. Cloth, 372 pp. $3.00, net. 

New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 1917. 

“The Street of Ink,” of course, is Fleet 
street, and Mr. Simonis’s book might be 
called “ Who’s Who in London Journalism.” 
Now the director of the London Daily News 
and the Star, Mr. Simonis has had an ex- 
perience of twenty-two years on London 
papers, during which time he has known 
practically every one in Fleet street worth 
knowing and has learned from first-hand 
sources a great deal of the inside history of 
the press in London. He writes in a most 
entertaining way, supplementing his own 
reminiscences with information obtained 
from Lord Northcliffe, Lord Burnham, Sir 
C. Arthur Pearson, and others, who have 
known what was going on behind the scenes 
and from whom he has gathered intimate and 
often little known details about theif papers. 
The book is full of interesting stories. It 
has an index containing the names of hun- 
dreds of newspaper men who are mentioned 
in it — all in laudatory terms — and there 
are eighty photogravure portraits and other 
illustrations. 


Tue Less Famitiar Kipitinc, anp Kipiincana. By 


G. F. Monkshood. Illustrated. 168 pp. Cloth, 5s, 
net. London: Jarrold & Sons. ie York: E, 
P. Dutton & Co. 1917. 

Mr. Monkshood, who is the author of 


“Rudyard Kipling : An Attempt at Appre- 
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ciation,” published in 1899, supplements that 
book in the first part of the present volume, 
entitled “ The Less Familiar Kipling,” with 
accounts of Kipling’s early efforts in India, 
illustrated with reproductions of many rare 
covers and title pages of early editions. In 
the second part of the volume, entitled 

“Some Less Familiar Kiplingana,” are 

printed miscellaneous notes of interest re- 

lating to Kipling and his writings. 

Lincoitn’s GetryssurG Appress. By Orton H. 
Carmichael. 116 pp. Cloth, 85 cents, net. New 
York : The Abingdon Press. 1917. 

The wuthentic history of the writing, the 
delivery, and the revision by Mr. Lincoln of 
the fanious Gettysburg address is given by 
Mr. Carmichael in this little book, the value 
of which is enhanced by the numerous illus- 
trations and fac-similes which supplement the 
interesting text. There is a lesson for writ- 
ers in Mr. Carmichael’s statement of Lin- 
coln’s passion for clearness and simplicity in 
style. “Lincoln,” he says, “ was never satis- 
fied until an idea was focused upon the 
screen of his thought so that the image did 
not blur, but had an outline clear-cut and pre- 
cise. He strove in his mental processes until 
a fact stood out, detached, so that he, in 
thought, could go around it as one may walk 
around a statue in a gallery. His persistent 
effort to grasp a truth clearly was equaled 
only by his eagerness to be able to express it 
clearly.” So it was that Mr. Everett said to 
Lincoln the day after the dedication that he 
would be glad if he could flatter himself in 
thinking that he came as near to the central 
idea of the occasion in two hours as Lincoln 
came in two minutes. 

Suorttrypinc. A System of Machine Shorthand or 
Shorthand for the Typewriter. By John Ira Brant. 
Second Edition. 130 pp. Cloth. New York: Blue 
Star Publishing Company. 1917. 

Writers who wish to increase their speed 
in using the typewriter, either for making 
notes or for writing original drafts, will be 
interested in this book, with its divisions 
treating of brieftyping, quicktyping, speed- 
typing, and superspeedtyping. The first part 
explains a system of contractions in which 
the lower-case letters are used for words in 
abbreviated writing — km for came, y for 
your, e for the, etc. The use of these ab- 
breviated forms makes possible the substitu- 
tion of the typewriter for shorthand in taking 
rapid dictation. In quicktyping the numerals 
and punctuation marks, in speedtyping the 
capitals, and in superspeedtyping the miscel- 
laneous characters are similarly used. 

A Hanpsoox or New Encranp. Second Edition — 


1917. Sargent’s Handbook Series. With illustra- 
tions, and maps in colors. 896 pp. Cloth, $2.50. 
Boston : Porter E. Sargent. 1917. 


Every one who is interested in New Eng- 
land or who writes about New England 
should have a copy of this book. Prepared 


primarily for automobilists, with the descrip- 
tions following the routes of motor travel, it 
is really much more than a guide book, and 
is especially valuable as the only book that 
presents New England. as a whole, from 
every human interest point of view. A par- 
ticularly interesting feature is the series of 
introductory chapters treating of New Eng- 
land in the Large, the Geology, the Climate, 
the Flora, the Language, and the Architec- 
ture of New England, the New Englander, 
the New England Village, and the several 

States — a composite work, distinguished by 

plain speaking, humor, and vivacity, evidently 

edited and made homogeneous by a master 
hand. 

Tue Russtans: An Interpretation. 
Wright. 288 pp. Cloth, $1.50, net. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1917. 

Now that the whole world is trying to un- 
derstand the Russians, deeply interested in 
the outcome of events in Russia, this book 
has a special value. Mr. Wright has spent 
seven years in constant study of Russian af- 
fairs, traveling over the Russian empire and 
serving as correspondent of the New York 
World and the London Daily Express in 
Siberia and Manchuria, and he writes with 
the authority of one who knows Russia and 
the Russians intimately and at first hand. 
His book takes up every phase of Russian 
life, and gives the reader an interpretation 
of the Russian character which is particularly 
interesting at this time. 


By Richardson 


New York 


PricrorRIAL PxHotrocrapHy: Its PRINCIPLES AND 
Practice. By Paul L. Anderson. Illustrated. 302 
pp. Cloth, $2.50, net. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 


cott Company. 1917. 


Mr. Anderson’s book is written for camera 
users who have passed beyond the elementary 
stages and feel a desire for pictorial expres- 
sion. It tells how to make good photographs 
that will be also artistic pictures. Photog- 
raphers will find it an extremely practical 
handbook, discussing in detail the apparatus 
needed and giving instruction in exposure 
and development, the manipulation of nega- 
tives, enlarging, and the technique of printing 
in different mediums, with special chapters 
on color photography, photography by arti- 
ficial light, and motion-picture photography. 
It is a thoroughly good book, of interest and 
value both*to the amateur and to the profes- 
sional photographer. 

How to Csoose tHe Ricat Vocation. 
W. Merton. 302 pp. Cloth, $1.50, net. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 1917. 
Aiming to supply a practical method of self- 

appraisement so that one may learn for what 

vocation in life he or she is fitted, “ How to 

Choose the Right Vocation” lists the mental 

ability requirements of 1,400 vocations, in- 

cluding 362 professions, arts, and sciences, 

344 commercial enterprises and businesses, 


By Holmes 
New York: 
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and 700 trades and skilled vocations, and 

provides 720 self- -measuring questions to de- 

termine what a person’s dominant and sup- 
porting abilities are. 

Orat French Mernop. A new system ~ r Bis Pd 
ac ering facility in — French. lle. 
Alice Blum. Cloth, $2.00, B. 4 New 
York : George WY ae Company. 1917. 

Now that so many young men are studying 
French in preparation for service in Belgium 
and France,. this new and original French 
Method has much to recommend it for their 
use. Its aim is to teach students not only to 
read but to speak French as Frenchmen do, 
and both in its methods and in the presenta- 
tion of them it is unique. Printed in two 
colors, the text shows in red words, syllables, 
and terminations on which special emphasis 
is laid, making roots and inflections much 
more clear, and calling attention to idioms 
and variations that might otherwise be over- 
looked. Various devices are used to co-or- 
dinate the senses of hearing and seeing, and 
the many innovations cannot fail to help the 
student in the acquirement of oral French. 
First Spanish Course. By E. C. Hills and J. D. 

. Ford. 330 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston : Cc. 

Heath & Co. 1917. 

Any one taking up the study of Spanish 

will find in this practical “First Spanish 

Course” a sensible and helpful guide. Fol- 

lowing the natural method, it presents the 

essential facts of Spanish grammar and il- 

lustrates them with abundant material for 

oral and written exercises, based on the ex- 


periences of everyday life. The latest, it is 
also the best book of its kind. 
Tue Sorprer’s Service Dictionary or ENGLIsnH 


AND Frencu Terms. Edited by Frank H. Vizetelly. 
Illustrated. 188 eRe: Khaki cloth, $1.00, net. New 
York: Funk & agnalls Company. 1917. 

In military khaki binding, of convenient 
pocket size, this little dictionary of nearly 
two hundred closely-printed pages cannot fail 
to be useful to those in the service in Bel- 
gium or France. Ten thousand military and 
conversational words and phrases are given, 
first in English and then in French, with the 
pronunciation plainly marked. To soldiers 
learning to speak French the book will be a 
valuable help. 


> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer.] 





A Writer’s Recotrections — I. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
wary. 

Montacuz Grass — As I Know Him. 
trait. Barney Bernard. 
January. 


Illustrated. 
Harper’s Magazine for Jan- 


With por- 
American Magazine for 


FRANCIS 
January. 

Autp Lane Syne. The story of a well-beloved 
song. Theodor A. Hoeck. Delineator for January. 

Tue Apvance or EnGiish Poetry IN THE TWEN- 


Lepwipce. Lewis Chase. Century for 


tretH Century. — III. William Lyon Phelps. 
Bookman for December. 
Stevenson 1n Hawarr — III. Illustrated. Elea- 
nor Rivenburgh. Bookman for December. 
PersONAL Memories oF Watt Wuitman. With 


portraits. 
December. 
Fiorence Earte Coates. Some phases of her life 
and poetry. Illustrated. Elizabeth Clendenning 
Ring. Book News Monthly for December. 
Writers oF New Jersey — MarGaret E, Sane- 
STER. Emma V. Patterson. Book News Monthly 
for December. 

Irwin L. Gorpon. With portrait. Harold P. 
Quicksall. Book News Monthiy for December. 
Ruskin 1N Otp Ace. Some unpublished letters. 
Illustrated. J. Howard Whitehouse, M. P. 
ner’s for December. 

“My Types” — Carotyn WELLs. 
Forum for December. 

A Trisute to “ Uncre Remus.” 
H. Wooten. St. Nicholas for December. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 
H. E. Fowler. English Journal for December. 


ArtHuR MacHen. With portrait. Current Opinion 
for December. 


British Lawyers 
Peterson. 


Alma Calder Johnston. Bookman for 


Scrib- 
“ Pendennis.” 


Illustrated. K. 


AND TuHetrR Books. Fred H. 
Case and Comment for December. 

THe TuHree Bases or Poetry: A Stupy or Ens- 
LisH VeRsE. — Conclusion. Kenneth 
Theosophical Path for December. 

Joet CHANDLER Harris. 
W. Lee. 
ber. 

At THE SIGN oF THE Wren’s Nest (Home of 
Joel Chandler Harris ). Illustrated. Katharine Hin- 
ton Wooten. Southern Woman’s Magazine for De- 
cember. 

Srpney Lanier — Poet. 
Ajax for December. 

Tue Fasre as Poetry 1n Enctiisn Criticism. M. 
Ellwood Smith. Modern Language Notes for De- 
cember. 

THe CorRRELATION OF PRINTING IN EDUCATIONAL 
ENDEAVOR. Illustrated. John A. Webster. Na- 
tional Printer-Journalist for December. 

A BroGRAPHICAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY — GEORGE JEAN 


Morris. 


With portraits. James 
Southern Woman’s Magazine for Decem- 


Mary Leedy Flanigan. 


NaTHAN AND Henry MeEncKEN. Roycroft for De- 
cember. 
Ep. Howe. Felix Shay. Roycroft for December. 


GRAMMAR FOR AvuTHorRs. Edward Willmore, T. 


Francis Howell, and W. Bird Allen. Author ( Lon- 
don ) for December. 
Avan Seecer. M. C. Otto. Dial for November 22. 


REALISM IN PROSE FIcTION. 
for November 22. 

Tue Poetry or StTeFran GEORGE. 
borne Stewart. Dial for December 6. 

READING FOR CHILDREN. Sidonie Matzner Gruen- 
berg. Dial for December 6. 


Edward Sapir. Dial 


William Kil- 
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Ropin. Richard Offner. Dial 
TYPOGRAPHY OF THE Movies. Iilustrated. Ed- 
mund G. Gress. American Printer for December s. 

How to Write ApverTIsiInG. Illustrated. Charles 
L. Benjamin. American Printer for December s. 

Warat an AMERICAN Newsparer Dip. How the 
Providence Journal, assisted by its clever staff of 
reporters, matched wits with the German Secret Ser- 
vice. American Printer for December 20. 

Greorce Bronson-Howarp. With frontispiece por- 
trait. Bookseller, Newsdealer, and Stationer for De- 
cember 15. 

DeatH OF FRANKLIN MATTHEWS. 
Fourth Estate for December 1. 

Tue ORGANIZATION OF A Daly 
XVII, XVIII, XIX. Edmund 
Estate for December 1, 15, 29. 

Wuat Cuinese Poets Can Teacw Ours. 
Digest for December 29. 

Hittine Back at Our LITERATURE. 
gest for December 29. 

Our Literary PRESIDENT. 
December 29. 

BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
for December 19. 

NEAR 


for December 20. 


With portrait. 


NEWSPAPER. — 
Walker. Fourth 


Literary 
Literary Di- 


Literary Digest for 


Lyman Abbott. Outlook 
WRITTEN AND SPOKEN. 
Outlook for December 10. 
CARPENTER AND His Dramas. 
Bellman for December 1. 
NotTresook oN Davpet. With 
Randolph Edgar. Bellman for December 1s. 
BEGINNINGS OF JOURNALISM IN THE NORTHWEST. 
With portraits of F. K. Freeman, Colonel Clement 
A. Lounsberry, N. A. Baker, and J. §S 
James A. Lee. Bellman for December 20. 


NEWSPAPERS — 
James Melvin Lee. 

Epwarp CHILDS 
Montrose J. Moses. 


FROM A portrait. 


3utler, 


—_ > 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Edmund H. Eitel is preparing for publica- 
tion what he hopes will be a complete collec- 
tion of the letters of James Whitcomb Riley, 
and would like to have letters sent to him 
for use, in care of the Riley Estate, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

Arthur Bartlett Maurice has joined the 
staff of Little, Brown, & Co. as their literary 
representative in New York. 


Elizabeth Jordan, formerly editor of Har- 
per’s Bazar, has become editorial director of 
the Goldwyn Picture Corporation, in which 
capacity she will select the company’s sce- 
narios for production. 

Japan, according to a stray newspaper 
paragraph, boasts the longest novel ever 
written. It is said to contain 38,000,000 
words, in 106 volumes. 


“A Handbook of Story Writing,” by 
Blanche Colton Williams, is published by 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


“The Life and Letters of Edward Evereit 
Hale,” by Edward E. Hale, Jr., is published 
in two volumes by Little, Brown, & Co. 

“The Life and Letters of John Fiske,” by 
John Spencer Clark, is published in two vol- 
umes by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 


“The Middle Years,” by Henry James 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), gives reminis- 
cences of Mr. James’s early London life. 


“Madame Adam,” by Winifred Stephens 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.), is the life of Juliette 
Lambert, “La Grande Frangaise.” 


“Life and Literature,” by Lafcadio Hearn 
( Dodd, Mead, & Co. ), is a third series of 
the notable lectures delivered by Mr. Hearn 
while he was a professor in the University of 
Tokyo. Among the subjects are English 
Composition, the Poetry of George Meredith, 
Rossetti’s Prose, and Tolstoy’s Theory of Art. 


“On Contemporary Literature,” by Stuart 
P. Sherman ( Henry Holt & Co. ), contains 
nine literary essays. 

“Charlotte Bronté : a Centenary Memo- 

rial,” published by T. Fisher Unwin, London, 
is a volume prepared by the Bronté Society 
to commemorate the hundredth anniversary 
of Charlotte Bronté’s birth, and contains ar- 
ticles by Mrs. Humphry Ward, G. K. Ches- 
terton, A. C. Benson, Edmund Gosse, and 
other well known writers, with special con- 
tributions on the topography of the Bronté 
country, and other matter relating to the 
srontée family. 
Scholom B. Abramovitch, “the 
Yiddish literature,” known 
under the pen-name of “ Mendele Moikehr 
Sforim,” died recently in Odessa, Russia, 
aged eighty-two. 


Jacob 


grandfather of 


Gertrude Smith died at Brookline, Mass., 
November 29, aged fifty-seven. 

Walter Hale died in New York December 
4, aged forty-eight. 

John Edward Bloundelle-Burton died in 
London December 11, aged sixty-seven. 

Professor George Willis Botsford died in 
New York December 13, aged fifty-five. 
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Directory, showing the 


ogee comets 
directly 
here of he pedadeale, a is strictly up 


d printing af the Directory, which. is 
constantly being revised and enlarged, began in Tue 
WRirer let F 1916, and a two-years’ swb- 


ion . beginning with bagel 1916, will give the 


: eae te much other valu- 
is now in progress. 


matter. 
‘Before submitting aS acne § to any publication, 
it is advisable to-secure @ sample copy. 
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Collier's _ Weekly (Ww), 416 West 3th st., New 
York. $250; 5¢. ebb Waldron, managing edi- 
tor. 

Uses Pe i of interest to Amer- 

jeans. ; e Shvene- Re pa sketches of life ; 

: . torieles or personal narratives touching 

* vividly on the war, or on our national situation 

brought about by the war. Sets length limit at 

4,000 eS but does accept work running over 

words, though preference is given to the 

orter manuscripts. Buys photographs ; and 
pays the highest rate. 

Colonnade, Universi Meights, New York 
City. Carey Box. % rg gr », editor. 

Publication suspended a after the war, 
when it will asa Year Book, de- 
voted to neni -belies-lettres. 

Comfort (M), Augusta, Maine. sc. ; sc., by: mail ; 
i eee ‘A. M. Goddard, editor. 

: Short stories of from 1,500 to 4,000 words ; 
ions stories, of from 3.200 to 7,000 words ; 
i H economy, topies of home 
interest, and care of children ; articles on 
topics of general in Length limits, from 
1,000 to 3,000 words.” tor wants clean, bright, 
smart stories with an uplifting tendency and hu- 
man interest appeal —good love stories and good 
detective stories. yO any want any sex 
stories, any sickly tal stories, or any 
de that take a false view of life. ie buys 
raphs to i mantiscripts, and pays 

SF ceanench ae for good material of the kinds 


ionatis wal ay * ad yy 4 oe 
st., on. $3.60; Toc. ev. . A. Bridgnian, 
D.D., editor. 


Con’ Verse (M), Mutual Life Buildin 
Philadelphia $t.g0; 5c. Charlies Wharton Stork, 


Uses: Poetry only. $, sincerity, and 
wide appeal desired ; a small proportion 
of free verse when direct and unmannered ; 
uses war idealism ;' abjures 


ig omg egotistic v Sets length Tinits 
at m 2 to 500 lines. not pey for con- 
tributions. 
Continent ( W ), | Wabash ave., Chicago. 
$2.50 ; 5c. Cie | ino . Pagal 
A MP ag i fiction, ‘travel 
artic erg Sars length. limit 
a po a limited number of 
tS fiction suited to a family 


of cays car net 
eso Pe he 
sinehade ae AND CHANGES. 


Ambition (M Land Title Building, 
tin ose we “Detter ans, 


Mystery Magazin f 
York $2.50; — gat 


Onward (W 
3c, Wade 
sistant editor. 


Box 1 Richmoud, : Vi 





